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I.— AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE WERWOLF 
IN LITERATURE. 1 

General Introduction. 

Among the many survivals which have come down to us 
from the childhood of humanity nothing seems to be so wide- 
spread, so prominent, so persistently vital, as the belief in 
Metamorphosis. Mythology and Legend are filled with it. 
Literature is indebted to it for some of her brightest jewels ; 
in fact, some of her grandest monuments, without it, would 
hardly have a raison d'ttre. In all nations and times the gods 
enjoy this, their peculiar privilege, as a matter of course, and 
they use it, both on themselves and on others, with varying 
motives and more or less discretion. Among men, those who 
come by the gift naturally are comparatively rare, and seldom 
encountered outside of the most primitive nations; of the 
remainder, a few are presented with the gift by some higher 
power, but the great majority derive their ability wholly from 
the use of magic arts. There are the Bear-Men or " Ber- 

1 The present discussion is an expansion of an article read before the Johns 
Hopkins Philological Association, May 20, 1892. An abstract of it appeared 
in the University Circulars, vol. 12, p. 21 (Jan., 1893). 
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2 KIRBY F. SMITH. 

serkers " and the Swan-Maidens of Scandinavia, the Tiger- 
Men of India, the Hyena- Men of Abyssinia and many other 
people of a similar character in all quarters of the earth. 

Without, at present, pausing to inquire what may have been 
the ultimate origin and cause of such a belief, the observer will 
note that, among all these transformation stories, none, from 
the beginning of time to the present day, has kept such a hold 
on the popular imagination as the tale of the Werwolf. It 
would be hard to find another with a diffusion so extensive 
and, at the same time, with a vitality in literature and legend 
so remarkable. 

Why is this the case? If we ask why this particular story 
of the Werwolf should have extended so much farther than 
others of the same nature, at least one practical answer is sug- 
gested : The wolf himself is one of the most widely diffused 
of animals. Like his brother, the dog, he shares with man 
the ability to live and thrive in nearly all parts of the earth. 
Wherever man, in his wanderings, has penetrated there he has 
found, and fought, his ancient enemy. 

Certainly, in the Hunting and Fishing Epoch, his howling 
could have been no pleasant sound to the primeval man in his 
rude retreat ; in the Pastoral Age his enmity to the grazing 
sheep must have made him a never-failing topic of conversa- 
tion ; and the glare of his eyes across the moonlit snow of a 
winter's night was a terror to the lonely traveller, in any 
age. Hence it is that few animals have ever been surrounded 
with so many gloomy superstitions. No one has a good word 
for Isengrim. Even among the Romans, children of the 
Wolf-God of Death and suckled by the She-Wolf, he never 
was in good repute. 

His distinctive features, in folk-lore, are ravening hunger 
and bestial ferocity, 1 he is the symbol of Night and Winter 2 
and the Messenger of Death. 3 

1 Cf. the Greek saying, x av ^ v °r K.txv^ \inos. See Keller, Thiers des 
Glass. Altertums, p. 401, note 78 with references, and cf. our own expression : 
"Hungry as a wolf." Old Test., Gen. 49, 27: Eze. 22, 27: Zeph. 3, 3; 
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It is an ancient Indo-European superstition, still existing 
in many parts of the world, that if you catch sight of 
the wolf before he sees you, you have nothing to fear 
from him. 1 

On the other hand, it is an old Greek and Italic belief that 
if the wolf sees you first, you are temporarily dumb. 2 Every- 
where, something demoniac and uncanny is associated with 
him. Hence, in the folk-medicine of all peoples he is es- 
pecially prominent. We learn from the 28th book of Pliny, 
for example, that a wolf's flesh, fat, ashes, bones, liver, gall, 
jaws, excrement and, above all, his teeth have wonderful heal- 
ing and prophylactic properties. One certain hair in his tail 
is a sovereign love-charm, powerless, however, unless plucked 
from the living animal. 3 A wolf's tooth worn around the 

N. T., Mat. 7, 15. As the wolf is the symbol of unbridled cruelty so, in 
Roman parlance, the she-wolf (cf. lupa, lupanaria, etc.) represented unbridled 
lust. (Perhaps from the Greek Comedy. See Keller, o. c, p. 402, n. 85 
and 86). Thus early, was felt the strange eternal brotherhood of those twin 
primeval passions of man, the Lust of Blood and the Lust of the Flesh : a 
brotherhood which Milton felt and expressed (Par. Lost, I, 417), and which 
the annals of crime in our great cities and the researches of modern nerve- 
specialists have confirmed to a frightful degree. 

2 Hertz, Der Werwolf, p. 14 and notes. 

3 Pausanias, 6, 6. So among the old Italic peoples. See an old Etruscan 
vase-painting of Charon, Schwenck, Sinnbilder der alien Volker, p. 524. The 
wolf is sacred to the Egyptian Amenti, god of the Under-World (cf. Herod., 
2, 122). The Hirpi (wolf-people) were priests of the Sabine Soranus, god 
of Hades, while the Roman Mars is originally god of Death. See espec. 
Hertz, p. 41 ff., Grimm, D. M., 832. 

1 Keller, o. c, p. 163; Liebrecht, Volkskunde, p. 334-5. Hertz, p. 14, 
n. 1, etc. There seems to be a certain amount of truth at the bottom of 
this statement. At any rate, the same story is told of the Puma or American 
lion, as a matter of personal experience. See article in Scribner's Monthly, 
vol. 3, p. 1 ff. 

"Theocritus, 14, 22: Vergil, Eclog., 9, 53: Pliny, 8, 80: Geopon., 15, 1. 
He has the same effect on dogs. Plato, Leg., 906. 

3 Pliny, 8, 83. One is inevitably reminded of the popular idea of the 
arrestive properties of salt as applied to a bird's tail. It is a universal 
principle of witchcraft that the power of a charm is in direct proportion to 
the difficulty of obtaining it. 
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neck is a sure amulet against all wild beasts. 1 On the same 
principle a wolf s jaws, opened, were often put over the door 
as an apotropaion against all evil influences, such as thieves, 
murderers, demons, sorcerers and the like. 2 His appearance, 
at all times was an evil omen. 3 It was not well to even 
dream of him. 4 Such are a few of the superstitions about the 
wolf. They have been selected simply for illustration, and 
only from the Greek and Latin authors. 

The testimony of other nations only corroborates the evil 
repute of Isengrim in the kingdom of Folk-Lore. Small 
wonder then that such horror has always invested the tale of 
the Werwolf, that is, a person who, either from a gift inborn 
or from the use of certain magic arts of which he has learned 
the secret is in the habit of changing himself into a wolf from 
time to time. In this shape he is generally larger and stronger 
than the ordinary wolf; he retains the intelligence and cunning 
of his human form, more or less clouded or modified by the 
bestial ferocity which takes possession of him at the moment 
of transformation, and in which he " outwolves " the very 
wolves themselves. It is this wolfish instinct in the man 
which is the motive of transformation. The horror of this 
creature has always been more or less due to the feeling that 
the wolf is implicit in the man. The man, even in his human 
shape, is not felt to be like other men. He is rather a de- 
moniac wolf in disguise, a flimsy disguise which he may throw 
off at any moment. 5 

'Aristoph. Byzant., Hist. Anim., 2, 242. The efficacy of this class of 
amulets, which is very large, rests on the principle of "Similia similibus," 
" The hair of the dog to cure the bite," or, still more properly, perhaps, on 
the principle of, " Dog eat dog." 

" Porta, Phyt., 3, c. 3. 

s Livy, 21, 62: 21, 46: 27, 37: 41, 13. Hor., Od., 3, 27, 3. Pausan., 9, 
13, 24 : Zonar., 10, 23. If he approached the dwellings of men with more 
than usual boldness, storm and tempest were imminent. (Geopon., 1, 3). 

411 Kal ^x^P^ v 8* &iai6v riva (ff7ifialv€i & \i5kos) Kal apiraKrucdv, Kal wavovpyoy, 
Kai {k toC (pavfpov t/iitre x a P°'''' Ta " Artemidor., Oneirocrit, 2, 12. 

"'Intellexi ilium versipellem esse," says Niceros (Petron., 62), "nee 
postea cum illo panem gustare potui, non si me occidisses." 
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This is the voluntary werwolf, the most horrible, the most 
dangerous of all such creatures. But there is also the involun- 
tary werwolf, whose transformation was unavoidable, owing 
to the curse or charm of some outside power, and not to be 
gotten rid of until some fixed period has elapsed, with or 
without stated conditions more or less difficult to perform. 
This class of werwolf stories is more closely allied with a large 
number of similar legends in all nations. In such case, the 
enchanted person is not a werwolf, so to speak, by malice pre- 
pense, but the innocent victim of a malignant power. Hence 
all the kindhearted, beneficent werwolves belong to this class. 1 
He may remain a werwolf during the whole time of his en- 
chantment or, which is more common, he returns to his natural 
shape at certain fixed periods for a given interval, during some 
one of which he is set free either by the maiden who loves him 
or by some other interested one who has learned the necessary 
ceremonial. 

With these remarks on the subject in general, let us turn 
to a consideration of what shall here be designated the consti- 
tutional type of the werwolf. 

Discarding the chronological order as less fitted to the pur- 
pose, I turn, at once, to the famous werwolf story of Petronius 2 
ostensibly told by the freedman Niceros at the table of his old 
friend Trimalchio. His story runs as follows : 3 

" In the days when I was still a slave, we used to live on 
Narrow Street : * the house belongs to Gavilla now. There, 
as the gods will have it, I fell in love with the wife of Terentius, 

1 See William ofPalerne, for example. 

2 Petron. Sat., 61. On Petronius Arbiter and his work, see Sellar, cyclop. 
Brit.; Teuffel, Rom. Lit. \ 305; Friedlaender, Petronii cena Trimalchionis, 
Einleit. (Leipsig, 1891); Gaston Boissier, L' opposition sous t 'empire. 

3 Petronius is one of the most charming story-tellers in literature. He 
makes his freedman here think and talk like a freedman. In this charac- 
teristic of his literary art he curiously anticipates the modern spirit. This 
poor attempt to reproduce the atmosphere of the original will, I trust, be 
excused. 

4 In vico angusto. "In einer ganz engen Gasse" (Friedl. ) I believe 
angusto here is a proper noun ; cf. Broadway, etc. 
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the innkeeper ; you knew Melissa — she was from Tarentum — 
a lovely creature. 1 But it wasn't in the common way, s'help 
me, nor for dalliance that I cared for her, but more because 
she was fair and square. If I asked a favor of her I never 
got no for an answer : if she made a penny why, I got half of 
it ; whatever I got hold of I put into her hands, 2 and she 
never went back on me. 

Well, her husband died at the villa where they lived. And 
so, I cast about by hook or crook 3 to get to her, somehow : 
for it's only your friends, you know, that show up when you're 
in a tight place. My master, as it happened had gone off to 
Capua to get some small matters of business off his hands. I 
took advantage of the opportunity and prevailed on a man 
who was staying at our house to come along with me as far as 
the fifth mile-stone. He was a soldier, by the way, and strong 
as the devil. 4 We started out 5 about cock-crow, the moon 
was shining as bright as day. We got among the tombs 6 — 
my man 7 made up to the grave-stones, 8 I sat down, singing, 

1 Pulcherrimum bacciballum. It is not known just what this word means. 
See Friedl., ad loc. 

2 "in illius sinum demandavi." 

3 " per scutum per ocream egi aginavi." See Friedl., ad. loc; Biicheler, 
Bh. Mus., 37, 518. 

4 " fortis tanquam Orcus." Orcus, the old Italic god of the Under-World, 
is still an important figure in the fairy tales of Italy. "Oreo," though 
identified by the modern peasant with the devil, is decidedly undevilish in 
many respects and shows plain traces of his prechristian origin. See Otto, 
Archiv.f. Lai. Lex., 3, 212. 

6 Apoculamus, airoicaAe7p(?). See Friedl., ad loc. 

6 Venimus intra monimenta. The reader will recollect the Eoman custom 
of burying beside the roads, the only state of things in which the con- 
ventional epitaph, " Stay, traveller, as you pass by, etc." could have had a 
reasonable use. 

1 Homo mens, exactly the Fr. mon homme. 

*ad sielas facere. See Friedliinder and Biicheler, ad loc. Facere is not 
necessarily " verecundius dictum" as Biich. says, but in the sense of faces- 
sere. Cf. Apul., Met. 5, 2, etc. Former editions read, "ad Stellas facere," 
thus introducing, without warrant, a piece of magic into the story. In this 
case the necessary meaning of facere would here have no parallel, nor, is at 
all likely if the soldier "began to conjure with the stars " that Niceros would 
say, " sedeo cantabundus et Stellas numero," the acme of careless ease. 
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and went to counting them. Finally, I looked around — he 
had taken off all his clothes and laid them beside the road. 
My heart was in my mouth, 1 1 stood there like a corpse. He, 
meantime, made a circle of urine around his clothes and then, 
on the spot, turned into a wolf! Don't think I'm joking : I 
won't lie, not for any man's fortune. Well, as I started to 
say, after he turned into a wolf, he began to howl and took to 
the woods. At first, I didn't know where I was ; finally, I 
drew near to pick up his clothes ; they had all turned to stone ! 
I was scared to death if anybody ever was ; however, I drew 
my sword and, all the way along, slashed at the shadows 2 till 
I reached the house of my mistress. I came in looking like 
a spectre, I just about gave up the ghost, the cold sweat was 
running down my legs in streams, I was scared blind, it was 
all I could do to recover my strength. 

Melissa was astonished to see me out so late. ' If you had 
gotten here a little sooner,' said she, ' you would have been 
some help to us ; a wolf has just been on the place, and made 
havoc with the stock. You would think a butcher had been 
here, from the blood. He got away, but he has the worst of 
it though. Our man laid open his neck with a spear.' 

After those words, I couldn't so much as close an eye, but, 
as it was broad daylight by this time, I fled for home like the 
landlord after his bill, till I reached the place where the 
clothes had been turned into stone. I found nothing there 
but blood ! When I got home there lay my soldier on his bed 
like an ox in the shambles, and the doctor was dressing his neck. 

I knew him then for a versipellis, and, after that, I couldn't 
have eaten a mouthful with him, not if you had killed me." 

Many tales like this were, doubtless, current in Italy in the 
time of Petronius, tales told around the fire of a winter's night 

1 mihi anima in naso esse. KpaSir) Se j>ivbs &XP' S 'Ape'/Baii/e (Anacr., Bergk, 7). 

a "In tota via umbras cecidi" (Biicheler). Umbras in its literal sense 
gives a dramatic touch to the story. Cf. Juvenal, 10, 21. But the text is 
hopelessly corrupt. Friedliinder translates, " Gespenster." The MS. read- 
ing is unintelligible, but carries the suspicion that something of the sort 
may be hidden in it. 
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by slaves and rustics with, now and then, a furtive glance over 
the shoulder into the flickering shadows behind. That this 
story is Campanian may at least be guessed, but whether 
originally Greek or Italic no opinion can, of course, be 
ventured. 

When we begin to analyze, we are at once struck with the 
simplicity of details. So far as relates to the transformation 
itself there is no magic machinery here at all. The soldier 
needs no salves or charms, no magic mantles or belts, to be 
put on or off ; he is a constitutional werwolf, a species of the 
animal which, as will appear later, is comparatively rare in 
folk-lore. Furthermore, in this story, there is no involuntary 
transformation recurring at certain fixed periods, no definite 
time during which the man must remain in his animal form, 
no conditions which, if unperformed by the wolf, would pre- 
vent his return to the human shape. The man becomes a 
wolf whenever and wherever he will, and remains one as long 
as he feels disposed, his motive being the usual one, the thirst 
for blood. 

The one necessary preliminary to transformation consists, 
simply, in taking off all the clothes. 1 So, on the other hand, 
the return to the human shape is conditioned by repossession, 
intact, of the same garments which were taken off. The latter 
idea is the natural complement of the former. Hence, the 
safe-keeping of those garments during the interim becomes a 
matter of vital importance. It was solely for this purpose 
that the soldier used his one piece of magic ; it had nothing 
to do with his transformation proper. His method 2 is unique 

1 Nakedness is a necessary part of several magic ceremonies. So, for 
instance, in the ceremony of drawing down the moon, of which one repre- 
sentation has come down to us. See, Lenormant, Cer., II, 389. The same 
doctrine is expressed in the erinibus solutis, discinctis vestibus, pediius nudis, 
etc., regularly given to Medea and others during magic ceremonies. Ovid, 
Met, 7, 257, etc. 

s Cf. Petron., 57. Si circumminxero ilium, nesciet qua fugiat. See 
Friedl., ad loc, Pischel, "Zu Petron 62," Abhandlungen fur M., Hertz, 1888, 
p. 69, if., E. Wilhelm, On the use of beef's urine according to the precepts of the 
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in the werwolf story. The superstition seems to be a combi- 
nation of two, both of them world-wide and extremely ancient, 
the magic circle and the magic powers always, and everywhere, 
ascribed to urine and urination. 

The soldier howls immediately after his transformation. 
This is the case in nearly all werwolf stories, and, it may be 
observed, in some cases quoted by Hertz from the Middle 
Ages, this act is necessary to complete the werwolf s physical 
powers and insure his safety while in the brute form. Wounds 
received by the wolf afterwards reappear on the man in the same 
spot. This is, perhaps, the favorite dinotiement of the werwolf 
stories — the means by which the culprit is finally discovered. 

Last to be observed is the Roman name for such people, 
Versipellis, that is, one who turns or changes his skin — merely 
a general term of course — but, as we may gather from Pliny, 1 
commonly associated in the popular mind with the werwolf, 
as the best known and most striking example of its use. 

Baring-Gould 2 thinks that, in the popular fancy, a versipellis 
was not one who could alter his skin, but one whose skin was 
reversible. In other words, when the werwolf is in the human 
form, his skin, so to speak, is merely a wolf-skin worn wrong 
side out. When he becomes a wolf he simply turns it over 
and wears it hairy side out, with the resulting change in form. 

Avesta and on similar customs with other nations, Bombay, 1889, p. 25 ff., 
FJie Reclus, Primitive Folk, N. Y., 1891, pp. 36 and 60. 

In Hindostan, as in Italy, circummicturition was supposed to charm one 
fast. Pischel quotes the following ancient Indian formula : " Das Um- 
harnen des Knechts." " Wahrend er (der Knecht) schlaft, soil (der Herr) 
seinen urin in das Horn eines Thiers lassen und nach linkshin drei Mai urn 
ihn herumgehen, indem er dabei den Urin sprengt (und die Verse spricht) : 
'Von dem Berge (deiner Heimat), von Mutter und Sch wester, von den 
Eltern und Geschwistern und den Freunden lose ich dich ab. O Knecht, 
du bist umharnt, wohin wirst du umharnt, gehen ? " 

See also Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda Aurea, c. 4. 

'Pliny, 8, 80. Of any transformation ; Plaut. Amphit., 123 ; Apul., Mel., 
2, 22. In tropic sense of " crafty " " shifting," Plaut. Bacch., 658 ; Lucil. 
530 (Lack); Donat. Ter. And., 2, 6, 16. Cf. versipelle in Mod. Ital. 

8 Book of Werwolves, p. 65. 
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But the two instances he quotes in support are both from 
the sixteenth century and evident cases of insanity — proof 
neither sufficient nor suitable to apply to a word so old as 
Versipellis. 

So much then for the Petronius story, which bears on the 
face of it every mark of the highest antiquity. In retracing 
the path of a folk-legend one always travels in the direction 
of simplicity. Accumulated details drop off one by one. In 
certain respects this version, which, amid the great mass of 
werwolf legends is represented by a mere handful, is sui 
generis. Among the many transformation legends surviving 
in civilized nations, this is the only one I know of where the 
change is ascribed to a power born in the individual. But it 
is a significant fact that among savages, those modern types of 
primeval man, just such stories are very common. 1 

Hence, I should say that this Campanian werwolf story was 
one of the oldest 2 survivals in the folk-lore of any cultivated 
nation — a remarkably well preserved specimen from that most 
primitive time when, in the popular imagination, man and 
beast were on such close terms that it needed no bridge of 
magic to cross from one to the other. 

I turn, next, to the late Greek story of the " Thief and the 
Innkeeper." 3 

"A thief put up at a certain inn and remained there for 
several days, waiting in vain for a suitable opening in his line 
of business. Finally, one day, he observed that the innkeeper 
had put on a handsome new cloak, it being a holiday, and 
had taken his seat outside by the inn door. As there was no 
one in sight, the thief sat down by him and entered into con- 
versation. After they had talked for some time, the thief, all 
at once, yawned, and then howled, like a wolf. The landlord, 

1 See Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1, 308, ff. 

2 Like, for example, the story of Kronos swallowing his children. See 
Long, Custom and Myth, p. 45. 

3 Fab. Aesopeae, 196 (Halm), collection made by Max. Planudes in the 
14th cent. The story is very late. But no idea of date or place can be given. 
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naturally surprised, inquired the reason for such a proceeding. 
' Well,' answered the thief, ' I'll tell you, but first, I want you 
to promise to keep my clothes for me. I'm going to leave 
them here with you. I don't know, sir, why I am attacked 
by these peculiar yawning spells — for my sins, perhaps, or 
for some reason, I don't know what. But always after I 
have yawned three times, I turn into a wolf — one of the man- 
eating sort.' With these words, he yawned a second time and 
howled again, as before. Upon which the credulous innkeeper 
rose up, affrighted, and started off. But the thief clutched 
him by the cloak, crying out, ' Wait, sir, till I give you my 
clothes, I don't wish to lose them.' And with the word, he 
opened his mouth and began to yawn the third time. Where- 
upon, the innkeeper in a panic lest he should be eaten up, ran 
into the house and locked the door, leaving his cloak behind 
him. Thus, the thief, having done a good stroke of business, 
went his ways." 

"All of which," the narrator adds, "should remind us that 
we ought not to believe everything we hear." 

The main features of this story are familiar. The old 
doctrine that nudity must precede transformation is visible 
enough, although somewhat obscured by that which is, for 
obvious reasons, an invention of the thief — the ceremonial of 
yawning and howling three times as the preliminary to meta- 
morphosis. So too, the repossession of the same garments as 
the condition of return to human form, is implied in the thief's 
pretended anxiety as to their safe keeping during the interim. 
Our next parallel to the Petronius story turns up in an unex- 
pected quarter. I refer to the Lai de Bisclavret, by the gifted 
poetess, Marie de France. 1 

Bisclavret, 2 she informs us, is the Breton equivalent of the 
Norman word Garwolf, adding that in former times men were 

1 Warncke, Die Lais der Marie de France, Halle, 1887. 

2 Hertz, Werwolf, p, 91, note 1. Rostrenen, Did. franc.-eeltique, Rennes, 
1732, etc. Bisclavret appears to be derived from bleiz-garv (bleiz, wolf, gars, 
wicked, wild). Garv may also = garou, i. e., garwolf, werwolf. The usual 
term in Breton is den-bleiz. Den = man. Grimm, D. M., p. 916, 4th edit. 
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often transformed into this animal and, during such periods, 
ranged to and fro in the great forests, devouring men and 
otherwise doing great ill. 

There was once a man in Brittany, honored and admired 
by all who knew him for his good and noble qualities. He was, 
moreover, the lord of wide domains and the possessor of a wife 

" Mult vaillant 
e qui mult faiseit bel semblant." 

" He loved her, and she him," but there was one thing that 
troubled her. Three days out of each week he was always 
absent from home, nor did he ever offer any explanation of his 
peculiar conduct. Finally, his wife succeeds in extracting from 
him, piece by piece, the unwilling confession that, at such times, 
he becomes a Bisclavret, and takes himself off to the darkest parts 
of the great forest, where he lives, like other wolves, by rapine 
and violence ; moreover, that he is always naked at the time 
of transformation. "And where," said she, " do you put your 
clothes ? " ' At first he refuses to tell her, because, as he says, 
if he were ever unable to find them he would have to remain 
a Bisclavret for the rest of his life. However, after much 
entreaty mingled with reproaches, he tells her that he always 
hides them in such and such a place, giving her minute direc- 
tions as to the exact spot. 

The lady dissembles her loathing ; and the next time her 
husband becomes a Bisclavret, gets an old admirer, now her 
confederate, to steal away his clothes. Having thus consigned 
her husband to the brute creation, as she supposes, for the rest 
of his days, she marries the partner of her guilt and takes 
possession of the Bisclavret's estates. 

The remainder of the story relates the various incidents 
leading up to the discovery of the nefarious plot, and the 
Bisclavret's final restoration to his natural form by means of 
the clothes which, fortunately for him, had been preserved. 

1 The question shows that she was previously acquainted with the werwolf 
theory which we are discussing. 
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The only addition here is the time limit of transformation 
and the recurrence of it at fixed intervals, an element present 
in a very large number of werwolf stories. Doubtless, it 
became imbedded in this particular story ages anterior to the 
time of Marie de France, but we are safe in saying that it did 
not originally belong here. 

Exceptional is the fact that, in this case, the author takes 
the part of the werwolf, the only example I know of in liter- 
ature, barring the two poems next to be mentioned, both of 
which are, more or less, closely related to it. We must sup- 
pose then, as Hertz (p. 93) says, that she looks upon the 
Bisclavret's transformations as an unfortunate necessity which 
nature has imposed upon his organization. He is to be pitied 
as an innocent victim. If Marie had allowed him to become 
voluntarily a murderous wolf, he would lose all right to our 
our respect, and the betrayal 1 of him by his wife is easily 
excusable. 

The Histoire de Biclarel 2 (Biclare, Biclaret) was evidently 
suggested by Marie's Lai. It is nearly identical in details. 
A similar relationship is also shown in the Lai de Milion 3 of 
the fourteenth century. 

At .the beginning of this poem, a contaminatio of the old 
werwolf legend with the common motive of the magic ring is 
distinctly visible, but, in the end, either through carelessness 
or some other reason, the former was lost sight of. 

Leaving, for the present, the traces of this theory in more 
modern times, I now turn to the oldest werwolf legend in 
literature, the story of Lycaon, the Arcadian king, which is 
the one survivor from ancient Greece. I feel assured that it 
belonged to the same class with the Petronius story, but it is 

1 Betrayal by some one near and dear is a common element in fairy tales 
the world over. See Kohler's Introd. to Warncke's ed. of Marie, p. 81, etc. 

a Roman du Renard Qontre.ja.it (Coll. des Poites Ohampenois Ant. au 15™" 
Steele, p. 138, ff.). See, also, Kohler, Vergleieh. Anmerk. z« M. de France, p. 
74 ff. of Warncke's ed., Halle, 1885. 

'Published by W. Horak, Ztitschriftfur Roman. Philol, VI, 94 ff. 
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related by several different authors ; no two versions are iden- 
tical, and diverse theories have been advanced as to its origin 
and meaning. 

The "AvKaiov opos," highest peak of the Arcadian range, 
lies northwest of the city of Megalopolis. This peak, as Pau- 
sanias says, was dedicated to Zeus Lyhaios. Moreover, it was 
"afiarov," no man might set foot upon it. Whoever trans- 
gressed this law died within the year or, according to another 
version, 1 at once became a gazelle and fled to avoid becoming 
an offering. Furthermore, nothing ever cast a shadow there. 
The altar was at the very top. It was built high from the 
ground, and from it you have a view of almost the entire 
Peloponnesus. Before the altar, and facing the east, there 
once stood two pillars, on the top of which, in early times, 
were two eagles of gold. The sacrifice was always secret 
(" iv airopprjTW "). 

It is with this place and cult that the legend of Lycaon, 
however told, is inseparably connected. 

Lycaon, son of Pelasgos, first King of Arcadia, founded on 
this mountain Lykosyra, the oldest of all cities, gave Zeus the 
name of Lykaios, and instituted games in his honor, entitled 
" Aviccua." 

All went well until one time when he sacrificed a child and 
sprinkled the altar with his blood. Upon the act, he was 
instantly turned into a wolf. This is the account of Pau- 
sanias. 2 

Apollodorus 3 tells a different story. 

Lycaon, son of Pelasgos, was the father of fifty sons by 
several wives. These sons exceeded all men in their pride and 
godlessness. To prove them Zeus once appeared among them 
in the form of a weary traveller. They slew a child, mingled 
his entrails with the usual offering and served it up to the 
guest ; whereupon, Zeus overturned the table — hence the place 
is still called ' Tpa^re%ov<;, , and struck Lycaon and his sons 

1 Polybius, 16, 12, 7 ; Plutarch, Quaest, Or., 39. 
s 8, 38, 5. 3 3, 8, 1. 
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with the thunderbolt. Nyktimos was the only one of them 
who was spared, for Earth stayed the hand of Zeus. 

There is nothing about wolves in this account. But Lyco- 
phron, 1 alluding to the same story, adds that they were all 
turned into wolves. 

Hyginus 2 says that Zeus came on account of Lycaon's 
daughter, Callisto. 3 In this case all the sons were struck with 
the thunderbolt; the father alone was turned into a wolf. 

Nicholas Damascenus 4 says that Lycaon himself was right- 
eous but his sons godless. He told his sons that Zeus came 
to the sacrifice every day in the form of a stranger. In a 
spirit of enquiry, they slew a child and mingled him with the 
other ingredients of the sacrifice, for which they were rewarded 
with fire from heaven. 

According to Ovid, 5 it was Lycaon who attempted to solve 
his doubts by placing before his heavenly guest tidbits of a 
Molossian captive whom he had partly boiled and partly 
roasted for the occasion. Zeus, who, in this case, tells the 
story, says that he at once wrapped the house in flames : 

' Meanwhile, in wildest fear, Lycaon fled, 
Pled to the country-side where all was still ; 
Then, first, essayed to speak — but uttered howls 
Most horrible I And, as he howled and foamed, 
His brutish terror at the dreadful sound 
To madness turned, a ravening lust for blood, 
Which, erstwhile slaked in many murders foul, 
He gluts upon the sheep and cattle pasturing near ; 
And now, as then, delights in butchery still. 
Behold, his raiment turns to stiff, coarse hair, 
Beast's hair, his arms to rough and bony legs — 
He is a wolf! And yet the man is seen ; 
The grizzled locks, the face of wrath and lust, 
The glaring eyes ; all show Lycaon's self. 
The brutishness implicit in the man 
Was in the beast displayed ' 

l Alex., 481. Schol. Ikezt., vol. 2, p. 635, Leipsig, 1811. 
* Fab. 176. * 3 Ovid, Met. 2, 409 ff. 

*Orelli, Hist. Excerpt., Leipsig, 1804, p. 41 ff. See also Eratosthenes, 
Catast., 8. 5 Ovid, Metam. 1, 239 ff. 
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Pausanias adds that, according to the Arcadians, ever since 
Lycaon, after the sacrifice, one of the participants becomes a 
wolf. After ten years he returns to human shape unless, 
meantime, he has tasted of human flesh. If so, he must 
always remain a wolf. 

Plato l says that, of those who tasted the human sacrifice to 
Zeus Lykaios, one was always turned into a wolf. He adds 
nothing of a condition of return to human shape. But, as he 
only quotes enough to illustrate a particular point, it, by no 
means, follows that those elements did not exist in his time. 

Pliny 2 furnishes us further details. 

Evanthes, a Greek historian of some consequence, claims to 
have found the following story in Arcadian writers : 

Some one of the clan of Anthus, previously chosen by lot, 
is taken to a certain lake in Arcadia where, after hanging his 
clothes upon a certain oak, he swims across the lake, goes oft 
into the wilds, becomes a wolf and runs with the other wolves 
for nine years. In case he has not tasted of human flesh during 
that period, he then returns to the same lake, swims back and 
resumes his original shape, except that he is nine years older. 3 
Tradition also adds that he gets back the self-same garments. 
" Strange," says Pliny, " how far the credulity of the Greeks 
will go ! No falsehood is so barefaced as not to find some one 
ready to swear to it." 

Pliny's second story is from Scopas, biographer of the Olym- 
pian victors. 

Deraaenetus, the Parrhasian, being present at the human 
sacrifice to Zeus Lykaios which, even then the Arcadians 
were still in the habit of making, tasted of the entrails of 
a child which had been offered up. Whereupon, he turned 
into a wolf; but, ten years after, was restored to his own 

1 Republic, 565, D. * N. H. 8, 22, 81. 

3 This statement is worth noticing, if we recollect that, for some people 
under enchantment, time stands still: e. g. the "Sleeping Beauty," "Seven 
Sleepers," etc. 
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shape, came back and won the boxing match at the Olym- 
pian games. 1 

Leaving other questions, for the present, it is evident that 
we have here traces of an exceedingly ancient pre-Hellenic 
cult of human sacrifice, continued into historic times, as late 
at least, if we may believe Scopas, as the 8th century B. C. 
and that the memory of it lasted as long as Greek culture. 2 

The Arcadians were the oldest of all peoples, older even than 
the moon. 3 Here, the tradition went, was the cradle of the 
human race. This wild, mountainous Arcadia was the Wales 
of Greece for the so-called Pelasgians, that ancient people who 
come down to us from the Long Ago like the faintest echo 
from some far off land of dreams. 

The story of Lycaon, at once, takes us back to that mythic 
age of the Giants ; for Lycaon was the son of Pelasgos the son 
of Earth, her whose sons, from Norseland to Hindostan, are 
the giants, violent, rebellious, overweening, who scale the 
battlements of heaven, are pressed beyond the Midgard wall, 
or perish in the Flood of old. 

In some way or other the story of Lycaon became connected 
with this sacrifice. So far as our enquiry is concerned, the 
fact is sufficient. It is enough to know that the sacrifice 
actually existed. We gather, moreover, from the previous 
accounts that it, probably, took place at intervals of nine or 
ten years. With this legend and ritual the werwolf story is 
inextricably mingled. Explanation is rendered doubly difficult 
by the fact that, as Hertz says, shadowy memories of a remote 
past are confused with the views of later periods of civilization. 

1 Both of these stories were also told by Varro (Augustine, De Civit. Dei, 
18, 17). Varro adds that, in his opinion, the name Lykaios was added both 
to Pan and Zeus in Arcadia, on account of this change of men into wolves, 
which could not have taken place without the exercise of divine power. 

2 So, for instance, Iphigenia in Tauris, Aulis, etc. ; Suchier, De victimis 
humanis apud Qraecos, Marburg, 1848; K. P. Hermann, Qott. Altertum., 
27, 1, 2. 

3 Arcades astria lunaque priores, Stat., Theb., 4, 175: Apol. Bhod., Argon., 
4, 264 ; Schol. Aristoph., Nubes, 398, etc. 

2 
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Who and what was Zeus Lyhaios 9 

Shall we derive this word from the root of the Latin luc-eo, 
to shine, and thus, make Zeus, here, an ancient Sun-god, 
to whom the old Arcadians sacrificed, as did the Aztecs in the 
time of Cortes ? 

Certainly, this view is favored by the description of Pau- 
sanias, e. g., the two pillars " facing the rising sun," the fact 
that no shadow is cast, 1 etc. 

Hertz's suggestion 2 that Lykaios is derived from Xv/eo? and 
that Zeus, here, is an ancient god of Death, 3 is certainly at- 
tractive and deserves consideration. At the same time the 
description of Pausanias, and the fact that the Hellenic Zeus 
does not appear as a god of Death/ are serious objections. 5 

H. D. Miiller 6 thinks that, in this case, the belief in wolf 
metamorphosis sprang from dramatic representations in the 
mysterious cult of Zeus Lykaios, a theory more original than 
credible. 

I should have no hesitation in denying that any religious 
ceremony, or circumstance connected with one, was the origin 
of this, or any other werwolf story. At the same time, all the 
items above mentioned may have, and undoubtedly did have 
an influence on the legend. 

I believe that what we have here is an original werwolf 
legend, long afterwards drawn into, and combined with the 
Lycaon story through the human sacrifice, and the circum- 
stances and superstitions connected with it, rather than by 
false etymology, dramatic representations and the like. 

1 Hertz, p. 32. The theory of a forgotten etymology, by which so many 
old legends have been ruthlessly consigned to the lexicon, does not commend 
itself. Surely, the whole story of Lycaon never sprang from the fact that 
some partially civilized etymologist derived Lyhaios from \ixos, a wolf, not 
from luceo, to shine, as he should have done. 

= Page 39. 

3 Like the Eoman Mars, Egyptian Amenii, etc. 

■"Keller, p. 166. 

5 See Hertz, p. 32 ff. for other deriv. of Lyhaios. 

6 i/6er den Z. Lykaios, Progr. des Gymnas. zu Gottingen, 1861, p. 33 ff. 
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The original Arcadian story was identical with the one told 
by Petronius. As combined with the Zeus Lykaios cult, the 
taste of human flesh at the Zeus Lykaios sacrifice produces 
the transformation — exemplified in the story of its first occur- 
rence, the tale of Lycaon and his sons. 

The time limit of transformation is undoubtedly of religious 
origin, and was added to the werwolf story at a later period. 
I shall return to this point later. 

Evanthes' fuller account is of the utmost importance. Accord- 
ing to him the scapegoat for the act of all (or perhaps the one 
selected to conduct the sacrifice) is chosen by lot from the 
family of Anthus, evidently a clan of priests connected with 
the cult, who is then taken to a certain lake, hangs his clothes 
upon a certain oak, etc. 

The widely distributed superstition about the magic effects 
supposed to follow the tasting of human flesh, 1 in this particu- 
lar legend almost invariably mentioned, M r as doubtless one of 
the strongest influences serving to connect the old werwolf 
story with this sacrifice. But also the old Aryan (certainly 
the Teutonic and probably the Roman) association of the wolf 
with outlawry 2 is curiously appropriate here. 

The other conditions belong to the original werwolf story. 
The idea of passing over water, etc., as a condition of meta- 
morphosis is paralleled in a Livonian story told by Olans 
Magnus, XVIII, 45. 

Briefly stated, then, the legend of a constitutional werwolf 
must have had an independent existence in Greece down to 

1 See Hertz, p. 39, n. 1. The same sort of a legend with regard to tigers, 
etc., is still prevalent. 

2 See note below. He who had been guilty of blood was "wolf" or 
"wolf's head," i. e. outlawed. Perhaps he who had the stain of blood 
upon him resorted to this sacrifice for purification, which was not complete 
until a sentence of outlawry couched in terms of the wolf and lasting till 
the next sacrifice had been complied with. Or, as is more likely, the priest 
performing the sacrifice was held to be unclean and blood-guilty, and hence 
subject to that sentence. Therefore the selection by lot of one of the sacer- 
dotal clan, etc. The condition of return to human shape seems connected 
with the same idea. 
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the latest period. The story of Lycaon was a combination 
with it, in prehistoric times, of certain religious observances. 

A medieval story told by Giraldus Cambrensis 1 shows a 
curious parallelism throughout with the Arcadian legend. 

A priest, during his wanderings " de partibus Ultoniae," 
was one night accosted by a wolf; " we belong," said he, "to 
a certain family in Ulster. Every seven years two of us, a 
man and a woman, are obliged to change our shape and leave 
our own land. After thus wandering for seven years as wolves, 
in case we survive, two others are chosen in our place, undergo 
the same conditions and we return to our original form. We 
suffer from a curse laid upon us by a certain saint, the abbot 
Natalis." With these words the wolf desired the priest to give 
extreme unction to his companion. She was dying. Seeing 
that the priest hesitated to comply, the wolf, to prove the truth 
of his statements, raised his paw, stripped down the wolfskin 
on his companion as far as her breast and showed the figure 
of an old woman. 

I need not pause here on the evident parallelism with the 
story of Lycaon. Method of metamorphosis not mentioned ; 
and hence, whether or not we have what was originally a con- 
stitutional werwolf it is impossible to say. The stripping down 
of the skin, etc., looks very much like an identification with 
the Teutonic werwolf method to be mentioned later. 

In the following medieval story related by Gervase of 
Tilbury, 2 we see undoubted traces of the methods of Petronius. 

l Toipoyraphia Hiberniae, II, 19. See also Camden, Britannia, London, 
1806, IV, 293. 

' 2 Otia Imperialia, ed. Liebrecht, p. 51. So Gervase says (p. 4); "Vidimus 
frequenter in Anglia per lunationes homines in lupos mutari, etc." The 
ancient connection of the moon with insanity might suggest that we have 
here a circumstance connected with the pathology of lycanthropy which has 
been attached to the werwolf story. It is more likely however, that, as in 
most other cases where transformation is said to be periodic, some ancient 
religious observance is at the bottom of it. See Tacitus, Oermania, 11 ; 
Grimm, D. M., p. 591 ; O. Crawfurd, Travels in Portugal, pp. 25-34 (3rd 
ed. ) ; Hertz, p. 97. 
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A certain Calceveyra at the new moon was in the habit of 
laying all his clothes under a rock or a thornbush, after 
which, naked as he was, he rolled in the sand till he rose 
up in the form of a wolf and ran off. I find only one 
parallel to this singular idea of rolling on the ground, 
during the transformation. It is likely that the act was 
not considered the cause but rather the attendant circum- 
stance of metamorphosis. 

In a certain one of the Swedish 1 islands lying near the 
country of the Lapps and Esthonians there was a woman who 
was a warghelng : she used to roll on the earth and then run 
off in the shape of a wolf. Here too, we perhaps have a 
constitutional werwolf story although the characteristic features 
have been omitted. 

No good explanation seems to suggest itself for the detail 
of rolling upon the earth. 2 It is evidently very ancient and 
primitive, the two instances of it occur in localities the most 
remote from each other. 

Last to be mentioned in the group we have been considering 
is a Danish superstition, which may be still existing there, to 
the effect that if a woman makes use of a certain charm she 
will have all of her children without pain, but every one of 
her sons will be a werwolf and every one of her daughters a 
nightmare. 3 

In this case however the unfortunate, though one who might 
be termed a constitutional werwolf, is rather suffering under 
an inherited curse and while he is obliged to undergo the 
transformation (and at fixed intervals) he does so by the 
method to be described later. 

1 Busswurm, Eibofolke, etc., Reval, 1855, II, 204. 

J Looked upon merely as an attending circumstance, the sight of a man 
in epilepsy would be a parallel. Looked upon as a cause of transformation, 
the story of Hercules and Antaeus is curiously suggestive of an explanation. 

3 Grimm, D. M., 1050. The charm is as follows : " naar en pige ved mid- 
nat udspander mellem, fire kieppe den hinde, i hvilken fbllet er, naar det 
kastes, og derpaa nogen kryber derigjennem, da vil hun kunne fode born uden 
smerte," etc. See Grimm, D. M., 3, p. 484, no. 167, with references. 
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Interesting here also is the association of the werwolf and 
the incubus. They have a natural affinity for each other, as 
will be shown later. 

Similar is the German superstition that, out of seven daugh- 
ters born in succession, one will be a werwolf. 1 

We have now finished an examination of the principal 
superstitions belonging to the comparatively small sphere 
occupied by what I have termed the "constitutional" wer- 
wolf. Postponing, for the present, a consideration of the 
results obtained, let us turn to the second principal division of 
our subject : 

The Werwolf by Magic. 

This phase of the superstition I shall not discuss at the same 
length, because it has already been more thoroughly investi- 
gated from this point of view. 2 

It has been seen that, in the realm of Folklore, the " con- 
stitutional werwolf" is an animal almost mi generis. He is 
primeval; The " werwolf by magic," on the contrary, will 
have to be described under several categories, and really is 
not independent, but in each case belongs in a large number 
of transformation legends of which the theory and methods 
are all practically the same. 

Of these categories the most important is what may be 
termed the Teutonic theory of the werwolf. The best example 
of this, in a concrete form, is the ancient Norse story of Sig- 
mund the Volsung, and of his son Sinfiotli : 3 

" Once upon a time, it befell that these two fared forth into 
the forest, after spoil ; and they came upon a house and two 

'See Grimm, D. M., 1105, for this and a large number of similar super- 
stitions. Well known is our own saying that the gift of prophecy falls to 
the seventh child of a seventh child. See Panzer, Beitrag zur deulschen 
Mythologie, Miinchen, 1848, 1, 337. 

2 Hertz, for example, whose book, Der Werwolf, must always be a classic 
on this subject. 

*Volmngasaga, chap. 5-8. For a modern treatment of the same* story 
see Wm. Morris, Sigurd the Volsung, p. 36, Boston, 1881. 
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men with great gold rings were sleeping therein. They 
were at the time free from a great ill, for wolf shirts were 
hanging upon the wall above them ; every tenth day they 
might get out of those shirts [and only then] ; they were 
king's sons. 

Sigmund and Sinfiotli put on the shirts and then could not 
get out of them ; the same fate which the king's sons had before 
endured it was now for them to endure. When they spoke, 
moreover, it was in the voice of wolves, not men, but they 
understood each other as before." 

The wolfish instinct to spoil and slay then came upon them 
and they ran off in the forest. The rest of their adventures 
during the nine days interval need not be told here. 

Finally they both went back to their own retreat and waited 
there until the tenth day. Then they took off the wolf shirts, 
"burned them in the fire and prayed that they might bring 
harm to no one." 

This famous old story is from one of the most venerable 
monuments of our Northern literature. Though not actually 
committed to writing until a later period it has no trace upon 
it of Christian influence and perhaps goes back to, if not far 
beyond, the days of those yellowhaired giants who fought with 
Varus and the legions of Augustus Caesar. 

In this legend the power to become a werwolf is not consti- 
tutional. The power lies altogether in the wolf skin, which 
may or may not have had runes or other charms written upon, 
or repeated over it. It may furthermore be put on either over 
the clothes or over the naked person. 1 

1 At least, it is no where said that nudity is a necessary preliminary to 
donning the magic wolfskin, while, on the contrary, Afzelius, Ungewitter, 2, 
361, tells of a Swedish soldier from Calmar who, in the last war with Russia, 
heing siezed with homesickness came back in the shape of a wolf. Un- 
fortunately he was shot by a hunter just outside of his native village. When 
the supposed wolf was skinned, a man's shirt was found next to the body. 
The woman identified it as one which she had made for her husband before 
he left for the war. See also Wedderkop, Bilder aus dem Norden, Olden- 
burg, 1844, II, 206 ; Menzel's Literaturblatt, 1845, No. 18, p. 71. 
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Any one, therefore, who assumes it, is at once subject to the 
charm and remains a wolf for the ensuing nine days. The 
time limit here is already familiar and, as in the Arcadian 
legend and elsewhere, is perhaps of a religious origin. 

On the tenth day the person can come out of his wolfskin 
and resume his own shape. This human interval of one day 
he generally spends in the deep sleep of exhaustion. 1 If during 
this time, some one else puts on the wolfskin he at once becomes 
a wolf and the former possessor of it is free ; or, if he has the 
wish to do so, which he seldom has 2 the possessor, during such 
an interval, may burn his wolfskin and then he is free. It is 
to be observed that in this original pagan form of the story 
such burning entails no evil consequences upon the possessor. 
It does in some younger stories, as we shall see later. When 
the day of freedom draws to an end an irresistible desire comes 
upon the man, and, if he still has the wolfskin, he puts it on 
and changes as before. 

Thus the Scandinavian werwolf, it is seen, is the same 
animal as the one we have been discussing, but the method 
of his transformation is radically different, in fact is the direct 
opposite. 

The theory here presented is the theory of a large majority 
of those legends told during the Middle Ages as well as of the 
werwolf superstitions still prevalent in many parts of Europe. 

All the influences of two thousand years, all the conflicting 
ideas and inherited creeds of so many nationalities have been 
brought to bear upon this story of the Volsung ; the compact 
with the devil, who finally swallowed up so much of paganism, 
the regenerating power of baptism and other articles of the 
Christian faith, legends of the saints, crossing of, and coalition 

1 Observation of the peculiarities of the " Berserker rage " and similar 
affections may have suggested this idea in the werwolf story. 

'This phase is something of a surprise to the modern reader, but only at 
first sight. It really is present in nearly all the stories. The werwolf s 
transformation is to him what strong drink is to the drunkard or sin to the 
profligate. I leave the reader to philosophize here. 
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with, other superstitions, vampirism, for example, and the 
witches' sabbath, the lycanthropic insanity which, in the days 
of Sprenger and the witch trials was epidemic, even theologi- 
cal quasi philosophic discussion ; all of these have had their 
influence, and all or some may often be seen in the same story. 

But the two main and essential points of the story always 
remained intact, viz. : You put on a wolf-skin or its equiva- 
lent to turn wolf, and, if not interfered with, you take it off 
to resume the human form. 

It was said above that the werwolf by magic belonged to a 
large number of transformation legends of a similar nature. 
Nowhere is this more plainly seen than here. On the same 
lines with the Volsung story the Scandinavians worked out, 
with the utmost precision, a complete theory of metamorphosis. 

All the gods, Odin especially, possess this power. But un- 
like the gods of Hellas they use it less for intrigue than for 
the purpose of making rapid journeys. 

Among the goddesses transformations are common; they 
are effected by putting on mantles or skins of beasts. 

Frigg and Freyja have their " falcon-mantles," vakhamr, 1 
the valkyries their " swan-mantles " and " raven-mantles," 
alptarhamir, krahuhamir. He who gains possession of one 
can hold the owner of it ; but long afterwards she generally 
finds it and then leaves her husband forever. Everyone knows 
the beautiful Swan-Maiden Story. 2 It is found in one form 
or another all over the world. 

Men also have this gift, sometimes by nature, more often, 
by magic art. The objects of it are disguise, rapidity, but 
above all, strength. 

The vocabulary of technical terms was complete. 

1 Thrymskvidha, 3 ; Bragaroedhur, 56. 

'Grimm, D. M., 398 ff., 1216 ; Hocker, " Frouwa und der Schwan," Wolfs 
Zeitschrift f. d. Mylhologie, 1, 305, Gottingen, 1853 ; Frauer, Die Walkyrien, 
p. 70, Weimar, 1846. J. Fiske, Myths and Myth Makers, Boston, 1877, p. 
69 ff, (See also Atlantic Monthly, 28, 129 ff.) ; Hertz, p. 50, with notes and 
references. 
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The strange shape assumed was called hamr, the process of 
changing at skipta homum, the supernatural strength thus 
gained hamremmi, the going about in that form hamfarir. A 
general term for such a person is eigi einhamr, " not of one 
form." If, however, his object in changing was rapidity he 
was called hamhleypa, if strength, hamrammr} The soul re- 
mains unchanged. Hence the eye, which is the mirror of the 
soul, is also unchanged. It is thus that the eigi einhamr is 
often detected under his disguise. 2 

The most famous class among the hamrammir were the ber- 
serkir 3 or "bear-sark" men. In this case the skin is called 
bjamahamr and the transformation gives one the strength 
of a bear. 

It will thus be seen that our werwolf story is to be included 
under this general theory of transformation. 

The technical name of the wolf-shirt was Hlfahamr, the 
person was usually termed vargr, "wolf." 4 

Here should be mentioned the very ancient association, 
already alluded to, between the wolf and the (originally re- 
ligious) ceremonial of outlawry. 6 

'Maurer, Bekehrung, II, p. 102. 

2 Maurer, id. ibid. ; Exx. in Hertz, p. 49 ff. 

3 Grimm, D. M., 1051; Hertz, p. 57 ff and authorities quoted there. 
Bear-men and even bear-women are common elsewhere. Three or four 
such stories, for example, are to be found in the Neapolitan Pentamerone. 

The strength of the Bear-men was generally periodic, while the intervals 
were marked by extreme lassitude, even stupidity. The phenomenon is one 
well known to physicians and here, as in other places, has doubtless had an 
influence upon the old werwolf story. Of especial interest in this con- 
nection is the story of " Ulfr Bjalfason, the Evening-wolf." Maurer, Bekeh- 
rung, II, 108 ff. 

4 VerHIfr was used simply as a title ace. to Grimm, D. M., 1048. 

Varulf is the term in modern Scandinavia. It has been generalized until 
it includes the bear-transformation. Faye, Norske-Folge-Saga, p. 78 ; Hertz, 
p. 61, notes 3 and 4. We have already noted a similar phenomenon in the 
use of Versipellis. 

6 The root of "wolf" (Fauk. L. & S.) has been connected with robbery, evil 
doing, etc. At any rate the association undoubtedly arose from some such 
connection of ideas. 
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In this case the culprit was termed "wolf" or ''wolf's 
head." We find it in the laws of the old Franks * and Nor- 
mans, 2 among the Anglo-Saxons 3 and in England 4 down to a 
period comparatively late. 

So, too, I am convinced that the same idea is expressed in 
the Roman law against parricides. 6 

The same idea seems to be present also in the Arcadian 
legend, although I have found nothing else on Greek soil to 
support it. 

The feeling that such a person was completely cut off from 
all the usual rights of men is expressed in the old Northern 
law that the " wolf's head " was set free from his curse if he 
killed another man in the same condition. 6 So, according to 
another old custom, a wolf was hung up on the gallows beside 
a thief or robber. 7 

It has been asserted that this conception of the outlaw as wolf, 
his consequent roving in the wilds and (from necessity) dress- 
ing in the skins of beasts, was the origin of the werwolf story. 

I should deny this assertion at once. The idea of outlawry 
or the idea of a taboo of any sort, though extremely ancient, 
certainly cannot be any older than the werwolf. That this 
and other similar circumstances have all affected the werwolf 
story at a later time is undoubtedly true. 

1 Lex Salica, 58 : " wargus sit — hoc est, expulms, etc." See Lex Ripuaria, 85. 
8 Old Norman Law : " warqus esto, etc." Pluquet, Conies populaires, Rouen, 
1834, p. 15. 

3 Laws of Canute, 7, 3, : " Lupinum enim gerit caput quod anglice wulfes 
hedfod dieitur." 

4 Laws of Henry I, 83, 5 : wargus habeatur, etc." Tale of Gamelyn : " Whan 
that Gamelyn their lorde wolveshede was eried and made." 

5 " — iudicatus est matrem necasse : ei damnato statim folliculus lupinus in 
os et soleae ligneae inductae sunt, in carcerem ductus est." Cornif. ad Her., 
1, 23. Cf. " — ut ibi (i. e. in carcere) esset dum culeus, in quern coniectus 
in profluenlem deferretur, compararetur." Cic. Invent., 2, 148. 

The point here is evidently complete outlawry. Nor does it appear a mere 
coincidence that here the wolfskin should suggest the same association of 
ideas as the expression "wolf" or "wolf's head" in the North. 

6 Grimm, Rechtealterthumer, p. 736. 

' Grimm, id. ibid., p. 685. So in the Heliand, 1. 27 : varagtreo for the gallows. 
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Let us now endeavor to trace the various influences which, 
up to the present day have been brought to bear upon the 
Volsung story. We shall aim at a division as exclusive as 
possible although, from the nature of the case, no division can 
be altogether so. 

The old wolfskin mantle of Sigmund is still preserved in 
many werwolf legends although in numerous instances, es- 
pecially in Northern and Eastern Germany where the old story 
is best preserved, the ancient mantle has been succeeded by its 
lineal descendant, a wolfskin girdle. 1 The body may be either 
naked or clothed when this is put on. It is made of wolfskin 
with the hair on or, sometimes, which is an addition to the 
original idea, of the skin of one who has been hanged. 2 It is 
usually three fingers broad ; sometimes marked with the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac arranged in magical fashion ; 3 is held to- 
gether by a buckle with seven tongues ; if the buckle is torn 
off the charm disappears. 4 As in the Volsung story the man 
gains supernatural strength. 5 Moreover, the girdle has the 
same effect for anyone who puts it on. 6 

These are the most striking additions to the method of 
the old story. In a form more or less modified they exist 
not alone in various parts of Germany but all over Europe. 
Many still exist, much also was elicited from the witness 
stand in the days of the witch mania. 7 The story has been 
developed ; superstitions originally independent have been 
taken into it. 

1 The idea of a magic girdle is as old as the " cestus " of Aphrodite. 
8 The association of the wolf with death on the gallows has already been 
alluded to. Many superstitions have gathered around death by such means. 

3 Kuhn, Markische Sagen, p. 375, etc. 

4 Schambach-Miiller, Niedersachs. Sagen, No. 198. 
5 Temme, Volkssagen der Altmarlc, p. 56. 

6 Hertz, p. 80, with notes 3 and 4. 

7 Grimm, I). M., 1051 ; Dobeneck, Des deutschen Mittelalters Volksglauben, 
II, 173 ; Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, etc., 1628, p. 237 ; Guyot 
de Pitaval, Causes Celebres ; P. de l'Ancre, Tableau de PInconstance des 
mauvais Anges, Paris, 1610, Liv. IV, Disc, 2 ff., etc., etc. 
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Sigmund and his son burned their magic wolfskins without 
any injury to themselves. The two stories following show 
how this idea has, in some cases, been extended. 

A Flemish shepherd 1 received a wolfskin from the devil on 
condition that he would put it on nights and go about to frighten 
people. At last he grew weary of it ; but there was only one 
way to escape the skin and its consequences, which was to burn 
it ; but, until it was completely burned to ashes, the shepherd 
would feel as much agony as though the skin were actually 
upon him. 

One day his master sent him off to Ypres and when he 
judged that the shepherd had reached the city he took the skin 
out of the hollow tree where it had been hidden and threw it 
into the fire. Instantly, the shepherd, though far off in Ypres, 
began to feel all the pains of being burned alive and rushed 
for home at the top of his speed. Just as he reached the house 
the skin was completely consumed and his torture at once 
ceased. He thanked his master dozens of times, delighted 
because he was at last free of the devil and could now sleep 
in peace. 

The second is from Armenia, 2 where it is believed that certain 
women, in consequence of grievous sins, are cursed by God to 
wander seven years in the shape of wolves. A spirit comes to 
her by night with a wolfskin which he forces her to put on. 
The wolfish instinct at once seizes her ; she fights against it 
for a time but at last yields, devouring first her own children, 
then those of her relatives, beginning with the nearest, and 
finally, anyone's children. Every door opens before her of 
itself; locks and bolts are quite useless. At daylight she re- 
turns to her own form and hides the skin. 

A hunter once saw a wolf seize a child and run away with 
it. He followed her as rapidly as possible but could not over- 
take her. Towards morning he came upon the child's mangled 

1 Lansen, "Vliimische Segen und Gebrauchen," Wolf'sZeit.f. d. Mythol., 
III, 170. 

2 Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, Leipsig, 1856, I, p. 322. 
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remains, from thence followed the bloody trail to a hole in the 
rocks, where he found a wolfskin carefully hidden away. He 
immediately built a fire and threw the skin into it. At once 
a woman appeared, screaming with agony, and, leaping about 
the fire, tried to rescue the wolfskin but was prevented. As 
soon as it was entirely consumed she disappeared in smoke. 

I need not dwell upon the comparison of these two stories. 
In both the influence of Christianity is visible. The time 
limit in the latter is familiar. The eating of her own children 
first, etc., show an evident admixture of the vampire legend, 
and, in this respect, is so nearly related to the Slavonian wer- 
wolf story that, as Hertz says, it appears as if it had wandered 
into Armenia from either Russia or Greece. 

Before going on with our subject it may be proper, at this 
point, to observe the association of vampirism with the wer- 
wolf legend. 

A vampire, in the non-restricted sense, " is usually supposed 
to be the soul of a dead man which quits the buried body by 
night to suck the blood of living persons. Hence when the 
vampire's grave is opened his corpse is found to be fresh and 
rosy from the blood which he has thus absorbed. To put a 
stop to his ravages a stake is driven through the corpse, or the 
head cut off, or the heart torn out and the body burned, or 
boiling water and vinegar are poured on the grave. The 
persons who turn vampires are generally wizards, witches, 
suicides and persons who have come to a violent end or have 
been cursed by their parents or by the church. The belief in 
vampires chiefly prevails in Slavonic lands, as in Russia (es- 
pecially White Russia and the Ukraine), Poland, Servia, the 
Czechs of Bohemia and the other Slavonic races of Austria. 
It became specially prevalent in Hungary between the years 
1730 and 1735. It has also taken root among the Albanians 
and modern Greeks." ' 

To attempt even the barest enumeration of the numberless 
legends and superstitions which have gathered about this 

1 Encycl. Brit., Art. "vampirism." 
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monster 1 would be unnecessary here as well as out of the 
question. Before leaving it, however, a word should be said 
about the belief in living vampires which is still prevalent in 
Thessaly and Epirus, that land which, of all lands on earth, 
was the realm of magic and marvel from Aristophanes to 
Claudian. " Thessalian " was a synonym of " magical " in 
the Roman poetic usage. Thessalian witches practised their 
arts at Rome, arts which were more or less peculiar to them- 
selves and impressed themselves upon everyone who wrote or 
talked about them. The hero of Apuleius' story went to 
Thessaly for the express purpose of learning their methods. 
The passage in Lucan is a locus classieus on the subject. 

One of their specialities was the brewing of love potions 
along with their trade of the procuress. Hence, when the 
Elegiac poets speak of witchcraft, as they often do, it is un- 
doubtedly the Thessalian witches that they have in mind. 

Among the things which they mention, the transformation 
into the Strix or Bubo is one of the most noticeable. The 
witch, by means of magic, changes herself into this creature 
(generally translated owl) and flies oif either to the graveyard 
to pursue her ghoulish calling, to bring misfortune, sickness or 
death to the living or, as is often the case, to meet her lover. 
The examination, moreover, of the surroundings of the word 
wherever it occurs leads one to believe that the Strix 2 (or the 

'See Hertz, p. 122, ffi, with authorities quoted. Mannhardt, "Ueber 
Vampirismus," Zeits.f. d. Myth., vol. 4 (1859) ; Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, London, 1872, etc., etc. As examples of this legend in literary form 
may be mentioned, Burger's Lenore; A. Dumas, Bulhven; Th. Gautier, La 
Morte Amoureuse ; Balzac, Le Succube, etc. 

s See Petron., 63 ; 134, 1 ; Ovid, Fasti, 6, 129 ff. ; Metam., 15, 356 ; 7, 269 ; 
Amoves, 1, 1, 20; Ibis., 221; Seneca, Med., 730; Plaut., Pseud., 820 (R.); 
Tibul., 1, 5, 52 ; Propert., 4 (5), 5, 17 ; 3 (4, 5), 6, 29 ; Fest., 314, 33. Pliny 
says (N. H. XI, 232) : "fabulosum enim arbitror de strigibus ubera eas in- 
fantium labris immulgere, esse in maledictis iam antiguis strigem convenit, sed 
quae sil avium conslare non arbitror." See, also, Schmidt, Volksleben der 
Neugrieehen, p. 136 and note; Soldan, Oesch. der Hexenprozesse, 1,43, etc. 

Most interesting is Apuleius, Metam., 3, 21, who gives the method for the 
bubo transformation. The magician rubs on a salve, etc. Return to human 
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Bubo) is a living vampire or succubus, as the case may require, 
(they are closely related) and that we have here the remote an- 
cestors of the living vampires in modern Thessaly and Epirus. 

"As old as the belief in ghosts, which is itself as old as the 
burial of the dead," the vampire exists everywhere beside the 
werwolf, and, in many places, has outlived him. Though 
really independent, there is a curious affinity between them in 
the popular imagination which is constantly causing them to 
become confused one with the other. Hence, one is not sur- 
prised to find that, while the werwolf legend exists in full 
force in the Slavonian lands 1 and other places where the belief 
in vampirism is most prevalent, the effect on it there has been 
more pronounced than anywhere else. 

The influence of vampirism was seen in the Albanian story 
already quoted. In Little Russia and West Prussia, he, who 
was a werwolf in life, becomes a vampire after death. 2 Or, 
again, the vampire rises from his grave as an enormous spectre- 
werwolf who feeds on both the dead (like the ghouls and 
raksasas) and the living. This is found in Wallachia, in 
Germany, 3 but in Normandy 4 especially, where such a legend 
attached itself to King John of England. 5 

In Brittany, according to La Tour d'Auvergne, 6 the werwolf 
transformation was thought to be often assumed by the sorcerers 
when going to the witches' sabbath. 

shape is accomplished by a mixture of dill and pure water. Drink some 
and take a bath in the rest. Such was, perhaps, the method of werwolf 
transformation in Propertius (4,5,13) and Vergil (Eclog., 8, 95), for, in the 
former at least, the line is undoubtedly associated with a Thessalian witch. 
The analogy in modern Thessaly between the werwolf and vampire is very 
strong. 

'Hanusch, Wolfs Ztits. f. d. Mylhol, 10, 197; De l'Ancre, Tableau, etc., 
p. 307 ff. ; Leubuscher, p. 6 ; Olaus Magnus, XVIII, c. 45 ; Majolus, Bier. 
Canicul., 1612, II, colloq. 3; Hertz, p. 115, n. 2. 

8 Karl, Danziger Sayen, Danzig, 1844, II, 38. 

3 Hertz, p. 89; Karl, Danziger Sagen, II, 38. 4 Hertz, p. 109. 

1 Bosquet, p. 238 ; Dumoulin, Histoire de Normandie, Liv. XIV, p. 259 ; 
Bodin, D&monomanie, Paris, 1587, p. 108 ; Bemigius, II, 185. 

6 Origines Gauloises, etc., p. 39. 
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Other methods of becoming a werwolf are noted but seldom 
comparatively. Of these the most important and the most fre- 
quently mentioned is the werwolf by application to the body 
of a magic salve. 1 Examples are almost all from the times of 
the witch trials but the method has a pedigree back to classical 
times. It was the method in Thessaly for all transformations, 
as we saw from Apuleius. We saw, too, that the werwolf of 
Propertius and, possibly, Vergil, may have used that means. 

The salve might be made by a regular recipe, or it might 
be given to the person by the devil. Return to the human 
form was accomplished by rolling in the dew, by the use of 
clear water, etc. Sometimes the wolfskin belt and the salve 
are seen together. 2 

But in these times the philtra of Apuleius had been, for the 
most part, specialized for the witch-ride. 

One may also become a werwolf by the use of a magic drink 3 
or by a certain charm. 4 

Or, lastly, as was mentioned above, by a curse or charm laid 
upon one by another, a witch, for example, whose advances 
have been repulsed or who has some grudge to satisfy. 5 
Methods of escape vary. 

Sometimes the power to transform themselves or others by 
magic is attributed to a whole nation en masse. 6 

Of course, in many of these different werwolf stories at all 
periods, it was thought that some divine or infernal power was 
at the root of the matter. 

1 See Hertz, p. 69, 78, 97, 100. L. Vair, Trois livres des eharmes, etc., Paris, 
1583, p. 387 ; Wolf, Niederlandische Sagen, No. 501. P. De 1' Ancre, Tableau 
de tlnconstance des Mauvais Anges, Paris, 1613, p. 317; Boquet, 364 ff. 

2 Verstegan, Restitution, etc., London, 1628. 

'Olaus Magnus, XVIII, 45; Hauber, Bibliotheca Magica, 29 Stuck, 1742, 
p. 286. 

*Busswurm, "Aberglaube in Eussland," Wolf's Zeitschr. f. d. Mythol., IV, 
156. 

5 Cervantes, Persiles y Sigtsmunda, I, 5, etc. 

6 So of the Neuri, Herod., IV, 105 ; Mela, I, 1, 13 ; Solinus, 15, 2 ; of the 
Lapps, etc., Hertz, p. 60, etc. 

3 
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The old idea expressed by Petronius that wounds received 
by the wolf reappear on the man is present, of course, among 
werwolves of every other sort. This is evidently a primal idea 
in the legend. But evidences of a later culture and a further 
development of it are seen in the varying beliefs of different 
localities as to the effects of wounds, whether or not the wer- 
wolf is vulnerable, and if so, how and by what. Connected 
with this, moreover, is the question as to how the werwolf may 
be forced to resume his natural shape. The lucubrations of 
the folk philosophers are also visible in this direction. 

In certain parts of Germany, and in other places as well, if 
the werwolf is wounded he is at once obliged to return to his 
human form ; ' in death he always does it ; 2 and so when a paw, 
for example, is cut off, even if the werwolf escapes, the severed 
portion will have the human shape. 3 Frequently, however, 
the werwolf is termed gefroren, invulnerable. In this case the 
gun must be loaded with inherited silver 4 or, in Normandy, 
where the story is most nearly Christianized, the bullet must 
be blessed by the priest. In this case the marksman needs 
only to hit the werwolf's shadow, or according to others, he 
must hit the shadow. 5 

The werwolf, furthermore, must resume his human shape if 
objects of iron or steel are thrown over him ; c or by hitting 

•See instances in Hertz, p. 82 ff. This belief, as McLenman {Oyd. Brit., 
art. "Lycanthropy") remarks, prevented the absurdity of the werwolf 
superstition from showing itself earlier. 

s Ame1ie Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque et merveilleme, Paris, 1845, 
chap. 12. 

3 Boquet, Discours, etc., p. 341 ; Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire Infernal, 
1,386. 

4 MiillenhofF, p. 231 : Temme, Die Volkssagen von Pommern und Bilgen, 
Berlin, 1840, p. 308. 

5 A. Bosquet, id. ibid. If, moreover, the marksman confides his intention 
to anyone the blessed bullet avails him nothing. 

6 Kuhn, West/al. Sagen, p. 31 ; Grimm, D. M., 1056. In Westphalia this 
process is called " blank machen." The wolfskin splits crosswise over the 
forehead and the naked man emerges. See, however, Grimm, D. M., 1056 ; 
Lyncker, Deuts. Sagen, No. 164. 
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him between the eyes with a fork or a blood-rusted key ; 1 or 
by three cuts of a knife between the eyes so as to draw blood ; 
at least three drops of blood must be drawn. 2 

Common is the superstition that if a werwolf is addressed 
by his baptismal name 3 he must drop his disguise ; or, again, 
the mere recognition of him is sufficient. 

The werwolf cannot move 4 if a man sticks his dagger in the 
ground, point towards him. The wolf is obliged to stand there 
until his hour comes. 

Nothing dies so hard as ancient superstitions. The gods 
of old left their temples long ago but, under various disguises, 
they found a warm place in the chimney corner and have stayed 
there to the present day. Thus, while the influence of Chris- 
tianity on this story of ours is very visible, it is surprising to 
what a degree such influence was suggested by real or fancied 
resemblances or associations with pre-existing pagan ideas. 

So the curse of God, or of some saint or holy man takes the 
place of a similar curse in an earlier time. So, again, the old 
idea of periodic intervals 5 during which werwolves must submit 
to transformation. The Middle Ages and modern times as 
well are full of stories telling how men become werwolves 
once or twice a year as the case may be, at Christmas tide, St. 
John's day, during the week of Advent, etc., etc. 

During the Middle Ages everything which had to do with 
magic and magicians was included under one head — the devil 
and his works. It is thus that we often see the old gods 
masquerading under his name. His connection with this par- 

1 Pluquet, Conies popidaires, etc., p. 15; Collin du Plancy, I, 388. 
! A. Bosquet, id. ibid. 

3 Mullenhofl; p. 232 ; Grimm, D. 31., 1049 ; Lyncker, p. 107. Hertz, p. 61, 
n. 1 ; cf. Goethe's Zigeunerlied, etc. 

4 Kuhn-Schwartz, Norddeuls. Sagen, p. 470. 

5 See Hertz, p. 109, 114, 117, etc., with references. In Greece those who 
are so irreverent as to be born on Christmas night are obliged to be wer- 
wolves every year daring that week. See Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugriechen, 
I, 145 ff. The same belief holds in Campania, Keller, Thiere des Cte. 
Altertums, p. 403, n. 123. 
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ticular superstition is further emphasized by what appears to 
be an association of him with certain analogous shapes in the 
old Northern mythology; such as, for example, the Fenris 
wolf, the great destroyer, 1 etc. Thus, both in the Norman and 
the Anglo-Saxon conception, we find the devil himself pictured 
as a werwolf. 2 

The compact with Satan is the most prominent idea of me- 
diaeval witchcraft. Thus it is that, in that age, the werwolf is 
usually a man who, at the price of his soul, makes a compact 
with the devil, by virtue of which, he is furnished a wolfskin 
or other means to turn wolf and indulge his bestial appetites. 
Moreover the devil forces him to turn wolf at certain intervals. 
Sometimes the man escapes but oftener dies in his sin. 

By the middle of the 15th century the influence of previous 
ages of utter ignorance and superstition on the mind, combined 
with the even more powerful influence on both mind and body 
of generations of life altogether irregular, wars, famine, un- 
wholesome and insufficient food, utter neglect, in short, or 
ignorance, of every rule of health ; all these culminated in one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles that humanity has ever 
witnessed, the witch mania 3 of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
To the ordinary observer such a phenomenon is inexplicable, 
to him who has investigated the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment upon the nervous system it was inevitable. 

The official signal, as it were, was given in 1484 by the 
famous bull of Pope Innocent VIII against witchcraft. 
Armed with such authority Sprenger 4 and his associates com- 
menced a bloody crusade against the powers of darkness which 

1 See Hertz, p. 63 ; Busswurm, Eibofolke, etc., II, 201 and 264. 
' Mone, Meinh. Vulpes, p. 308 ; Chevalier au Barizel, V, 157. See quotations 
from de Coinsi in Hertz, p. 96 ; Laws of Canute, No. 26. 

3 Guyot de Pitaval, Causes Celebres ; Lecky, Hist, of nationalism, vol. 1 ; 
H. C. Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition, etc., 1887, vol. 3; Mackay, Popular De- 
lusions, vol. 2, etc., etc. 

4 The results and methods of Sprenger's work are embodied in Ms famous 
book the Malleus Malefiearum (first ed. 1489). 
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lasted, with intermittent fury, until shamefully near our own 
time. During the next two hundred years it is estimated 
that no less than 300,000 women were executed for such 
charges. 

The readiness of the examiners to believe even the most 
revolting details was more than matched by the readiness of 
the accused to testify, nay, to volunteer, unasked, the most 
detailed information with regard to the witches' sabbath, the 
personal appearance and habits of the devil, etc., etc. All of 
these questions were hotly discussed pro and con. Numerous 
pamphlets were written by the learned gentlemen of the Uni- 
versities and by others apropos of the ancient werwolf who 
now, for the first time, had been put on the witness stand. 1 
The attempt to square the old story with the statements of the 
church fathers and with the observed phenomena of what we 
should now term, lycanthropic or erotic insanity, were finally 
crystallized in the following results : The werwolf appears to 
be a wolf only to himself, or else, to others also. In the former 
case he is deluded by fiendish phantasmata, the "four humors " 
are disordered. In the latter case four possible conditions 
may be distinguished : 

1. The devil, who can only deceive, not create, blinds the 
eyes of other men so that they think they see a wolf though, 
in reality, the man is the same as before. 

2. The devil wraps the man in a wolfskin so as to deceive 
everyone. 

3. The devil wraps the man with the form of a wolf com- 
posed of condensed air. 2 

4. The devil plunges him in a deep sleep and then, in the 
form of a wolf, actually brings to pass the sleeping man's 

1 For example, Sprenger, pars I, quaest. 10; Liechtenberg, Hexenbiichlein, 
etc., 1575 ; J. Wier, De praestigiis Daemonum, 1583 ; Id., De Lamiis Liber, 
Cap. XIV ; Bodin, De Magorum Daemonomania, 1603 ; Remigius, Daemono- 
latria, 1598, Lib. II, Cap. 1 ; James I, Daemonobgie, etc., 1597, Book III, 
chap. 1 ; Boquet, Discours des Sorciers, 1608, chap. 53, etc. 

2 Elichius, Daemonomagia, c. 12. 
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dreams. Or the man's soul leaves his body and in a wolf's 
form does such deeds. 1 

By the first three theses the theory of wounds reappearing 
is self-evident. In the last, the devil leaves on the sleeper the 
wounds he has received as his agent. 

Of lycanthropy 2 as a disease I shall not speak, as it has 

1 In modern parlance, the " astral shape." 

But this sort of a werwolf is, by no means, a figment of the 16th century 
philosophers. He is much earlier than the witch trials. Sprengel, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Medecin, I, 2, Stuck, p. 65 ff. ; Leubuscher, p. 9 ff. ; Sen- 
nertus, Instit. Medicinae, 1641, Lib. II, Pars. 3, Sect. 1, Cap. 7. 

The legend seems to be the werwolf plus the " doppelganger." 

I owe an extremely interesting variant of this story to the great kindness 
of Miss Both-Hendriksen. The story, as yet unpublished, exists, so far as she 
has been able to discover it, only in two or three small districts of France. 
It is a belief which, as a rule, the peasantry never speak of except among 
themselves. 

There are certain men who are born with a double, and that double is a 
wolf. This, in many cases, ill-assorted, pair possess but one soul between 
them. Hence, it is only when the man is asleep or unconscious that the 
wolf may lead a life after his kind. At such times the man's soul leaves his 
body and animates the wolf. If the man dies first his soul goes into the 
wolf and remains there until the wolf dies. If the wolf dies first the man 
is free. Often it is a good and upright man who was born with this fearful 
curse. In such cases the wolf seeks death from a Christian ; he submits, with- 
out the slightest resistance, to the fatal blow, for the man's soul within him 
knows that it is only in this way that he may be set free. 

In this legend we have, as Miss Both-Hendriksen said at the time, an 
evident coalition of the werwolf story with the doctrine of metempsychosis 
prevalent among the ancient Celts and elsewhere. Many were wolves be- 
fore reaching man's estate. In cases like the one above mentioned the 
transition from the one to the other was not, at the time of birth, altogether 
complete. 

This belief evidently suggested Miss Cutherwood's story: "The Beauport 
Loupgaron," Atlantic Monthly, LXXII, p. 630 ff. (November, 1893). 

1 recollect in the same connection a story which I read years ago : Elinor 
Putnam, "Lalage," Scribner's Monthly, XVIII, p. 587 ff. 

2 The existing literature on this subject dates from the fourth century after 
Christ. 

Oribasius Sardianus (time of Julian the Apostate, 360 A. D.) ; Avicenna. 
" Lycanthropia, which Avicenna calls cucubuth, others lupinam insaniam or 
wolf-madness." Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 1826, vol. 1, p. 13; 
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really had small influence upon the werwolf legend. The 
subject is one which belongs rather to the physicians. 

Let us now examine the results of our investigation. 

We know that we have been studying one of the oldest 
superstitions of the human race ; it appears during historical 
times in several forms ; but in their ultimate origin there is 
an affinity between them. Of these, the two which are most 
striking are the " Constitutional " and the " Teutonic " Wer- 
wolf. The characteristics of both have been explained. What 
is the origin of these legends ? In the case of the constitutional 
werwolf, the story of Petronius tells us, I think, the road we 
ought to take. If we could follow this story to the end I 
believe we should find it originating in a state of society an- 
terior to the time when man had realized that there was any 
gulf fixed between himself and the animals about him. For 
such a man the idea of becoming a wolf or a bear or 
any other animal is the most natural thing in the world. 
The necessity of any magical process would not occur to 
him till later. Such a state of mind is hardly conceivable 
to-day, and yet we are always having examples of it about 
us. Who, for instance, has ever heard a small child express 
any surprise because the cat conversed, or the bear married 
the princess, in his fairy tale? With us, when Beauty mar- 
ried the Beast he, afterwards became a handsome prince; 
among savages, all over the world, the " Indian lover lives 
happily with his beaver bride, the Zulu maiden with her 
frog-husband." 

Totemism is a phenomenon of the same sort, but it certainly 
need not be the origin of any werwolf story. 

Bottiger, Kleine Schrifien, Dresden, 1837, vol. 1, p. 135 ff. ; Friedrich, Versuch 
einer Literargeschichte der Pathologie und Therapie, Wurzburg, 1830, p. 17 ff. ; 
Webster, Duehess of Malfi, Act 5, Scene 2 ; Leubuscher, p. 57 ff. ; D. Costello, 
" Lycanthropy in London," Bentley's Magazine, XXXVIII, 361 (same article 
in Living Age, XL VII, 385) ; Dr. D. H. Fiske, " Medical aspects of Lycan- 
thropy," Asylum Journal of Medical Science, III, 100 (with authorities 
cited there). 
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Animism, the pet theory for everything in the minds 
of many Folklorists, seems as unnecessary as it is inad- 
missible. 

The idea at the bottom of the Teutonic story, doubtless of 
later date, is after all, evident enough. The piece of folk-logic 
which says, for example, that if I put on a wolfskin I can 
thereby become a wolf, is common to all humanity. No notion 
of runes or charms was necessary in the first place. 

This idea is at the bottom of many other superstitions which 
have existed and still exist in various parts of the earth. 1 

Other transformations of the werwolf are, evidently, identi- 
fications of the old story with later and more sophisticated 
systems of magic. 

From this point of view, as will be seen by the reader, all 
theories for the origin of the werwolf legend, such as lycan- 
thropy, outlawry, religious festivals or observances, tricks of 
medicine-men, and the like, are, at once, disposed of. That 
they have all had an influence upon it in the course of ages is 
undoubtedly true. Some were derived from or suggested by 
it, others originally independent were, in course of time, as- 
sociated with it but it is hardly to be believed that anyone of 
them should be the origin of a legend which meets us full- 
grown on the threshhold of history, has lived through all the 
ages since, and, even now, within sight of the twentieth century, 

1 When telling the vampire story suggested by the tale of his friend Niceros, 
Trimalchio says that, while the mistress was weeping over the body of her 
little son, they all heard the witches muttering their charms outside the door. 
Whereupon a tall Cappadocian slave drew his sword, rushed out of doors 
and, Trimalchio adds, using one of his hearers for illustration, "hit a woman 
just about in this spot — salvum sit quod langam — and ran her through and 
through." Here we have a pre-existing belief, the principle of which is 
identical with the idea we are discussing. The simple imitation of some- 
thing dreadful may result in an actual repetition on the person of the 
innocent hearer who was used for illustration, of the very calamity which 
the narrator was describing as happening to someone else. See also Wuttke, 
Deutsche Volksgkmbe, 1869, p. 289 ; Vergil, Eclog., 8, 80, etc. This seems to 
be the idea at the bottom of the waxen image superstition. See Rossetti's 
Burd Helen, Theocritus, II, 1 fi'. ; Lucian, Hetaer. Dialog., 4, etc., etc. 
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is not old enough or decrepit enough to pass away into the 
region of the things that were. 1 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



'Lack of space has compelled me to omit a detailed discussion of the 
various theories which have been propounded by different scholars during 
the last two centuries. I trust, however, that I have stated my own theory 
with sufficient clearness to be understood. 

I append, below, some of the most important of these theories. 

Keysler, Antiquilales Selectae Septentrionales el Celticae Hanover, 1720, be- 
lieved that the origin of this story is the madness known as Lycanthropy. 
He is followed, among others, by Bottiger, Kleine Schriflen, 1837, 1, 135 ff.; 
Leubuscher and S. Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves, London, 1865, who adds, 
what no one would deny, that the craving for blood is one of the primeval 
passions of humanity and lays especial stress upon the ancient connection 
of the wolf with the idea of outlawry. 

Wachter, Olosmrium Germanicum, believed that the idea originated in 
religious ceremonies, notably such as the priest celebrated by dressing in 
the skins ofwolves and other beasts. The Arcadians, theNeuriof Herodotus, 
the Hirpini of Italy, etc., would, undoubtedly, be his text. He is followed 
by K. O. Miiller, Dorier, vol. 1. Grimm, D. M., 997, 1047, inclines to the 
same view. 

Herbert (Madden's William and the Werwolf, London, 1832, p. 19) thinks 
that the werwolf is to be connected with the human sacrifice and the periodic 
recurrence of it. 

Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, vol. I, p. 447, attributes the entire tra- 
dition to the tricks of medicine-men. He is, substantially, followed by 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 2, p. 318. 

Pluquet, Contes populaires . . . de I'arrondissement de Bayeux, Bouen, p. 15, 
connects the werwolf story with the outlaw. 

Hanusch, " Die Werwolfe oder Vrkodlaci," Wolf'» Zeitschr. f. d. Mythol. 
1859, IV, p. 193, identifies the werwolf with the " Wild Huntsman." 

Afanasief, Poeticheskiya, etc., Moscow, 1869, III, 527, inclines to what may 
be called the "sunlight and cloud theory." 

McLennan, Art. "Lycanthropy," Encyelop. Britan. agrees with Tylor that 
lycanthropy the disease is not the cause of the werwolf superstition, but 
suggests no definite theory of origin. 

On the werwolf without a tail, see Hertz, p. 102, n. 2, and references, 
Grimm, D. M., p. 1048, etc. 

The werwolf in literature, who really deserves an article by himself, I 
can only mention en passant. 

In Prosper Merimee's " Lokis," Dernieres Nouvelles, p. 1 ff., the point is 
the inherited appetite, without the change in form. 
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Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde offers a curious analogy to the wer- 
wolf story without, in so many words, suggesting it. 

The time element is especially emphasized in Clarence Housman, " The 
Werwolf," Short Stories, IX, 213 (Feb., 1892). 

The vampire element is shown in Marryat, The Phantom Ship, Eoutledge, 
p. 306 ff. 

The reappearance of wounds, etc., is shown in " The Werwolf," A Poem, 
Macmillan's Magazine, 62, 368. 

The force of the Christian name in Goethe's Zigeunerlied, etc. 

The idea of a werwolf or the like as caused by another is seen in Mr. Kip- 
ling's story, The Mark of the Beast. 

The Cervantes of the werwolf story was the Abbe Bardelon. His book, 
L'histoire des imaginations de Monsieur Oufle (anagram for Le Fou), appeared 
about the end of the 17th century (cf. Horst, Zauberbibliothek,Th. 3, Abtheil. 
5, p. 287). 



